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tures, certain emblems, certain arcades, the distinct proof of its con- 
struction by Lombards. 

A fourth method is assumptive deduction. Here is an instance of 
it. The Roman artists of the Middle Ages, when they sign their 
works, often call themselves Romans. Now, no native artist of any 
place affixes its name to his own : consequently these artists who call 
themselves Roman must be foreigners who have received Roman citi- 
zenship: being foreigners they must be, of course, Lombards and 
" Maestri Comacini." Apparently Merzario is ignorant of two facts : 
(1) The Roman artists sign themselves after this fashion mainly when 
working outside of the city ; (2) the use of the name of birthplace 
was a very common one among all classes of Italian artists. But 
without signalizing any further aberrations, let us draw the veil. 

A. L. F., Je. 

"William Durandus. The Symbolism of Churches and Church 
Ornaments. A translation of the first book of the Rationale 
divinorum officiorum. With an introductory essay and notes by 
the Rev. J. M. Neale and B. "Webb. 8vo., pp. cxxxv-209. 

Symbolism is the spirit of Christian art, and so it is the part of it 
most elusive and difficult of exact formulation. We live in an age so 
lacking in sympathy with and comprehension of such symbolism 
that, with those of us who have some historic appreciation of its 
reality in the past, there is an inherent distrust of modern interpreta- 
tions of this symbolism as unlikely to grasp the heart of the matter. 
But we welcome the words of a man like Durandus, because he was a 
man of the age of symbolism, and of its last period when encyclo- 
paedic statements of accumulated traditions were composed in so mas- 
terly a fashion in every branch of knowledge. He wrote at the close 
of the xiii century his work entitled Rationale divinorum officiorum, 
which soon became one of the most popular of books, and had the 
honor of being the first secular book ever printed, the editio princeps 
being issued from the press of Furst in 1459. The Rationale is a 
treatise relating to church organization and service, describing the 
church building and decoration and their symbolism, ecclesiastical 
dignitaries connected with the church, the sacred vestments, the mass 
in all its parts, the services of the different parts of the day, and for 
every day in the year, and for every special ceremony or festival. 

Guillaume Durand was a native of Provence, born about the year 
1220. His active life was passed, however, in Italy. He attained to 
fame as teacher of canon law at Modena, and was successively chap- 
lain of Pope Clement IV, auditor of the Sacred Palace, legate to- 
Gregory X, captain of the Papal forces, and finally non-resident bishop 
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of Mende, refusing the archbishopric of Ravenna. He died at Rome 
in 1296. His high official position at the Papal court, his versatility, 
force of character and clearness of intellect, all combine to give 
authority to what he says. We are here concerned only with that 
part of his work which treats specifically of monumental and artistic 
symbolism ; that is, the first book, which is here translated. 

The translation is preceded by an introduction from the pen of the 
two learned English Catholic liturgists, Neale and Webb, written in 
1842, and suffering from the limitations of that date. For, while 
unsurpassed in the field of liturgy, these writers show an insufficient 
acquaintance with the monuments, especially those outside of Great 
Britain. To be thoroughly well rounded, such a treatise on church 
symbolism should involve a thorough knowledge not only of texts 
but of actual monumental history. Nevertheless, the essay is in 
many ways admirable. It is a warm and able exposition of the tra- 
ditional Catholic point of view, and should be read by all who have 
charge of church building in our times to counteract the prevalent 
utilitarianism, and at times, perhaps, to prevent the fantasy of artists 
or clergy invading a domain that should be free from individual 
innovations. Church symbolism is something that is consecrated by 
the thought and worship of centuries of Christian life and should 
not be at the mercy of modern untraditional fantasy. If so little 
sacredness attaches to our Protestant churches, it is largely because 
they do not stir our religious imagination by any such symbolism, 
but are nearly always utilitarian : and the two English writers, in a 
somewhat fierce and rough postscript, call attention to this, and draw 
a contrasting picture between an ordinary Protestant church and a 
cathedral. The arguments that they use in favor of symbolism in 
part A of their treatise are (1) a priori, (2) analogical, (3) philo- 
sophical, (4) analytical, and (5) inductive. In part B they give 
examples of symbolism under classified heads, and they close by a 
sketch of the history of symbolism in England. 

However interesting this part of the book is, the translation of 
Durand's first book is far more so. Here we have, not speculations 
by the hands of an outsider, but statements of actual symbolic beliefs 
then current and influencing men's minds and actions daily. By 
comparing Durand's statements with those of other and older writers, 
we can see how they are based in most cases upon a long tradition, 
going back, in some cases, as far as the early Fathers of the Church. 
Almost every statement in Durand can be controlled and verified by 
references to church writers, to the Ordo Romanus and other church 
manuals, as well as to the other treatises of a similar description, but 
less full, such as that by Richard of St. Victor, over a century earlier, 
which is translated in an appendix to this book. 
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As it is impossible to give any idea of the contents of Durand's 
treatise, we can only strongly recommend its perusal. 

A. L. F., Jb. 

Etienne Beissel, S. J. Vaticanische Miniaturen= Miniatures choi- 
sies de la bibliothbque du Vatican. With 30 phototype plates. 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1893, Herder. 

Father Beissel has done a great service by the publication of this 
volume. In it he reproduces in phototype plates a good selection 
from the illuminated manuscripts in the Vatican collection. These 
examples are classified under five heads : 

(i) Classic Style, four plates ; (n) Western Style, vn-xi cent. ; 
four plates; (in) Greek mediaeval illuminations, eight plates; (iv) 
Illuminations between the xi and xiv cent, in the West, seven plates ; 
<V) The xv and xvi centuries in the West. The plates are either 
full-size or but slightly reduced, and are for this reason unusually 
valuable. The letter-press consists of brief introductory remarks, a 
description of the manuscripts whose illuminations are reproduced, 
and a descriptive list of the principal illuminations in all these manu- 
scripts beside that selected for illustration. The author is careful to 
note the colors, in order partially to supply their lack in the plates. 
His work is scientific, sober and accurate, and the numerous refer- 
ences show ample acquaintance with the literature of the subject. A 
judicious reticence is shown in regard to dates of manuscripts, and 
where there is a controversy the different opinions are quoted. In a 
few cases I believe the date assigned to be rather early. The beauti- 
ful illumination (pi. xxi) in the Decretals (Cod. Vat. Pal. lat. 629) 
belongs to the xiv rather than to the xm cent., and the stylo of the 
plate (pi. xv) from the Greek homilies (Cod. Vat. Graec. 1162) seems 
later than the xi century. There is also unusual interest in pi. vin 
taken from a book of sermons written at Monte Cassino in the xi 
century (Cod. Vat. lat. 1202), because this manuscript and its com- 
peers (cf. Tosti, Paleografia artistica di Monte Cassino : Longobardo- 
Cassinense) shows clearly the very hand or at least the style of the 
Byzantine artists called to Monte Cassino under Desiderius. This is 
not mentioned by the author ; and as it is called a Lombard manu- 
script, we are left to infer that he regards its illuminations as belong- 
ing to that school. The portrait of Desiderius himself is given on fol. 
2, and this MS. is perhaps the most perfect of its class. 

We can in closing only express our thanks and the hope that 
other collections of MSS. may be illustrated as efficiently, so as to 
give us in time the elements of a history of illumination. 

A. L. F., Jb. 



